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Had the course of events in Soviet Russia been less turbulent,
it is quite likely that this process of a mutual adaptation of old
traditions and new ideological demands would have continued in
that direction. But in 1928 a crisis occurred in Soviet life which
inevitably affected art. In the Almanac of Literature and Art for
1929 it was admitted that the preceding year had been "the break-
ing point in the development of the arts." We shall take advantage
of the Almanac's data to analyze the character of this crisis.
It was provoked by new demands upon art formulated in official
quarters. In the first place, all the artistic groups had to be more
precise in revealing their "class face.'* With the "tempestuous
growth of socialist construction" mere words about artists sup-
porting Communism, about their revolutionary art, etc., were no
longer sufficient. It was necessary for art to take an active part
in the construction. But notwithstanding lengthy discussions, the
Soviet critics could not specify just how this active participation
should manifest itself, and so they applied themselves all the more
vigorously to exposing the forms in which art should not find
expression, and condemning in the process all the previous at-
tempts of the artists to approach the ideal of proletarian art. Dur-
ing the latter part of March 1928 this question was presented for
debate at the Communist Academy, and the arguments lasted four
evenings without, however, reaching any positive conclusions. Yet
it was obligatory for the artists to comply with the repeated com-
mands of those in power, and seek new forms or, at least, new
formulas for artistic expression. But once again their efforts
brought no positive results.
Then, unexpectedly, the string that had been pulled too far
to the left snapped, and the organizations, which had been strain-
ing beyond their strength in that direction, were swept far to the
right. The Soviet artists, who had failed to satisfy the government's
social command, reverted to "abstract formal problems," and their
works showed the triumph of the purely pictorial element. In 1928
the Society of Moscow Artists was organized in which the suc-
cessors of the "Knave of Diamonds** and other trends of the pre-
revolutionary bourgeois art once again made their appearance. A
collective article in the Almanac complained that they "had or-
ganized their own society and promptly repudiated revolutionary